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ABSTRACT 

Much of the clamor about instructional relevance 
today results fr.o§.. student di$^^£fhct£on with ( 1 ) • the narrow and 
anachronistic definition of literature commonly given by teachers, 

1 2) the artificial compartmentalizing of literary, works# and (3) the 
assumption that literature can only be apprehended through analysis. 
Rather than concentrating solely xm .p'oetry# drama# and fiction# 
teachers should spend more time on non-fictional works and the new 
mixed genres. Rather than separating works* :by time, genre# or 
national origin# teachers should arrange sequences solely on the 
basis that one work is better understood because of its relationship 
to another. Teachers must also recognize that an effective experience 
involves more than literary analysis and must begin to deal directly 
with humanistic and moral values as veil as -esthetic ones. (DD) 
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RELEVANCE AND IRRELEVANCE IN THE STUDY OF LITERATURE* 

Harold C. Martin 

The word “reievance” is pretty well worn out from recent 
overuse, but thesubjectisnot. In one form or another, the issue 
of reievance promises to be the most significant one in school and 
college for a good many years to come. And, although its major 
focus now is one of social concerns, I think it should be obvious 
that no branch of academic study can remain invulnerable to it. 

The abuses and foolishness sanctioned by the; term “rele- 
vance” should not obscure the serious arguments that are being 
made and the serious conditions that call for re-examination of 
What we are doing; The question is not—and never was—- 
whether literature is relevant. The question, not a new one, is 
what makes the study of literature relevant in atty given time. 
This is not so much a matter of justifying the study of literature 
as of examining how the uses of it change as times change. 

A former college president, lumself ; a distinguished scholar^- 
teacher, told me recently of a special seminar conceived by the 
English department of his university three years ago to dem- 
onstrate the relevance of: literature to the coneeim of college 
studenW; ! He''-^^ve^:;&at it had in fact nothiiig to do with 
literature at all but resolved itself into open-ended discussion 
about the social ^ issue^uppempst in students’ minds-vrthe drafts 
the war,thestateof Amencansodety,th^ Ghicano, 

and so on. The department of English had apparently decided 
that thesbest way'to -demonstrate the^^^ 
by demonstrating the Social concern of the teachers of literature. 

If thisexercisein self-indulgence led to something better * it 
may have been worthwhile, yet it seems to me at best only half- 
intelligent. It mistakes, in my judgment, both the principal 
values of literature and the reasons for modem students* hos- 
tility toward much of what they encounter in the school and col- 
lege curriculum of English studies. I do not find students hostile 
to literature itself . I find, indeed, that they are inclined to expect 
more of it than it can supply and to attribute more power to if 
than it really has. What I do find is dissatisfaction primarily 
with three things, . all of thcm matters of relevance, if one under- 
stands relevance not as a connection between literature ahd the 
world but as a coihriectioh between literature and the student's 

$2$^ . , •; 

The three ^urceS' ^^^of dissatisfaction ^ to me, to ;be these : 
the narrow . and somewhat^ .anachrp^ commonly 
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given by teachers to the term "literature" ; artificial compart- 
mentalizing of literary works ; and the assumption that litera- 
ture can only be apprehended through analysis. I believe that a 
great deal of the clamor about relevance in the study of litera- 
ture would abate if teachers generally made some strategic 
changes in their practices on these three counts. I doubt seriously 
that turning literature classes into political semihars or substi- 
tuting a fashionable book for a "standard" one will, even in the 
short run, make the study of literature relevant to anyone. 

By and large, courses in literature^ especially in the upper 
years of high school and in college limit themselves to belies 
leUres: to poetry, drama, fiction. A few essays creep in, occa- 
sionally a bit of biography or autobiography, and* of course* 
some- literary criticism. 1 have characterized^ !hich limitation as 
"nareow" and "somewhat anachronistic’’— narrow, because lit- 
erature canwithentireproprielybem broadly definedifone 
chooses to define it - more broadly ^ anachronis^ 
past two decades, at ieast, the conventional nartow definition has 
had less and less sanction among the makers of literature. Two 
discernible divergencesf romco^ in contemporaryliterary 

actrnty aretfe The first is the gradual super- 

session of the non-fictional over the fictional ; the second is the 
emergence of new mixed genres. 

If you 106k through a dozen of the best general magazines pub- 
lished wOeldy, monthly or quarterly in this coUntr^, you will see 
that belles letpres occupy relatively few pages in any issue. Com* 
temporary social and political comment, social and psychological 
analysis, historical and descnptive studies, "personality pieces’’ 
(modern equivalent Of biography), and the like have crowded 
what we call "ima^native litefa^ into second place or third. 
. What is more interesting^ however, is that the kind of writ- 
ing that has taken Re place of iettf.es .has- bortpwed ihl^ 

^rally from the patterns and, modes o^ 

Uterature. I judge that ; writers recognite two things about the 
public they Serve, that it is more interested in what it views as 
reality than it is In^yeniipn' and that -'it;- ^nonetheiass wants its 
sieryed up with; the; feppmgs The so* 

ciOlogical^ 'assays-; and ^ tobH of Os<^ 

bio^aphy of Qhjahdi; Trtmiah Capote’s in Gold Btood> all are 
, cbmp to 

-of 'fact. 

is ^vOn life and sij^ifte^^ of literary de- 

vices) arniirture that is far from hew but one that has renewed 
vitality in Our time. • r .V;7‘ 

Since this confOmppraiy mode is what our students grow up 
wite,.I ^suggeist that one ; strategy for literaturt courses is to make 
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the most of what it implies : to make the most not only ofcpn- 



the past^-works like Dostoievsky’s Notes from Underground^ 
Stem’s Tristram Shandy, Herodotus’ history ; polemical more 
-33|ia^'|snrie ^ pdfsti^ t 



their way into anthologies. 

The examples I have just used already indicate my agree- 
inent with students about the second source of dissatisfaction, 
the artificial compartmentalizing of literary works. Now quite 
obviously an argument can be made for separating Latin from 
French from German from English literature, and even for sep- 
arating English from Anmrican literature; One can make an 
argument for almost any kind of separation^f novels from 
poetfy, of poetry from drama, ad And the arguments 

have some men£ though often less merit than is claimed for 
them. However, 
dent goOsi { would say 



stood because of the relate winch it is placed, by cate- 



understanding not ^ some vague business like ^je/dev^pm^ot’ 
of ihe form’’ butbe quite explicit and m uniess you have 
read A, you simply won’t get ; very much out of B; lhat vrould at 
least put an end ^ some specious claim^ whether Or not it put 
an epd to categorizing and sequencing. It is quite sound to say» 
fbr instance, that a student who reads Dryden’s Att for- Love 
needs to tead, or to have read; Shakespeare’s Awtowi/ and Gleo- 
potm. ^d that one who reads Wallace Stevens’ ^Susanna and 
tiieNlder s’’ without having evenheardofthe Apwrjrpha frill be 



gories andmo^ are matters of convenience father 
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c, we are 

- we. ate how teaching 

#nayis-vmucli>Iess^s.e^seAO^^ti^ei:andiispa^^ rhad.- 

interest in , 

maldng: sharp discrimihations about One * of another pa^t of the 
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comfit 'them j;^ueihif:^1Jie; ’doma^iitioni between what is in- 
vented and what is; i^l, between “fact” and -imaginative crea- 
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tiori,” far from discomfiting them, seems to them, simply good 
sense since; it more or less corresponds with the vague notions 
they have about the links between the conscious and the uncon- 
scious and about the relationship between perception and the 
perceived. . . ; . 

The heresy of that last statement leads me to the tidrd 



analyzed to be understood. 

, Itwouldbethe. grossest „ rr — __ . — — ... 

that English teachers are now or have been in recent, lime^ in- 




more s 



over 



the past foiHy years than in all the centuries prweding-|^n4 I 
.speak quite. Seriousty, fully aware that literary analysis goes 
back almost as far as recorded literature. How much of this 
earnest effort has-been useful, how mu^ has bbeh web-spinning* 
I know no way of measuring.. Yet it .is certainly true that the 
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psychological^ sbcibiogicai, . • anthropolb^cal j - iwlfticat, ecbn.omic, 
linguistic, esthetic^haye illumined: dark ’ ' 

works, in new and valuable perspectiyeSi 




3 , there has; risen the 
t. While we may 

haps to admit that it is peiwasive enbugh to require some more 

literature has ito bb .mwlefs^^ be analyzed, a f act 

thjrt studentsi ' seem to have apprehended intuitively, if. not by 

; - We have certainly heard; a great junouht of iionsensb inthe 
pastfour^^ 

response to experience of all Wnds. ’Nonsensical, or at least exag- 

mificaht matter^ that un ^^tive ^^e^nce 

iinvolvesmore thancerebratipn,m^ ^ ) ^l? nier 

c tlfthg* l T$^ for the discernible 



-Snil tvBmOug jnti?8lUucniS ^H^ l x.ivay i yv( r* 

:bii6iel toward sbciology or tbward ;the plastic |ind perfonmng 
krts^ihS&Ufw^ 
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tive as manipulative, people who work more readily with the 
materials they can handle physically than with pure concepts. If 
that be true, or even if some other condition accounts for the 
disposition to distrust literary analysis, the indication is clear 
enough that teachers should do what they can to turn the manip- 
ulative temperament, the desire to do something, to good account. 
I would therefore suggest that the making of literature become, 
even in advanced classes, a common part of the study of litera- 
ture. The literature that is made will not be veity good litera- 
ture ; neither are the canvasses that are painted in art classes or 
the solutions that are compounded in chemistry laboratories. 
That is not the point. If the efforts at creation create nothing 
worth while, they will nonetheless develop in the amateur crea- 
tor a much Richer sense of what creation amounts to. if nothihg 
else, they will teach him humility, a virtue rarely found in the 
amateur analyst. , ~ " 

We have had classes in creative writing for a long time, of 
course, and surely they should go on and: be? increased in number 
as well as quality. What I have in mind; however, is not separate 
classes in preative writing but the introduction of productive 
and reproductive exercises into the study of literature itself— -by 
mutation, l>y pafody; by ejrtensiom by problemrsolving to match 



Il’sehse that his life 
erary study is a doing of his whole person, not just pf his cere- 
bellum, is: to face with him quite openly the matter of value and 
values. I say “f acewith him’’ because l have no doubt about Ms 
readiness to face it ; indeed’he runs at it head-on. Teachers how- 
ever have had their fingers burned often enough to knovr that a 



--.r . .. - - . - ... .... as many 

problems as it solves. Yet I think the problems must be braved, 
for it is clear to me that studehis can benefityhow-particulafly 



pne. 

tended; to dismiss as beyond its In competence. 

Whatever else. 'it does* a literary work in some way reor- 
ganizes the wotid for Us ; a novel; an 

essay dr even an autobiography; it substitutes an artificial^— a 
cmatyd-T-world for tlie daily world of our experience; Out of 



Su* 



diverse mbleciiles together in a magneticy if tympcratyf alliance. 
\^t^mattem to the young reader is the temporary reality 



Oor rectly undefstpPd and cdrrectty taught, it can help him, to 
ihak%sehie; ^^sonie hind of sense; but of the Welter of experience 
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into which he is daily plunged and by which he is all but sub- 
merged. Literature as preachment? Literature as life-model? It 
is fashionable to deciy both and to pretend that art is art, life is 
life, and never the twain shall meet. Yet the fact is that they do 
meet; if art has any virtue at all,. it must be virtue that is some- 
how absorbed into life, The issue then is only that of finding the 
richest means of absorption, and what I am saying now is that, 
for this time and the students we teach, direct dealing with value 
and values, humanistic and moral as well as esthetic, is iiecessary 
if we are.to capture again for the study of literature the central 
place it has long had in humanistic studies. 

Briefly put; this is the point. In all thefuss aboutrelevance 
and in our proper concern to find out what is substantial in that 
fuss, I believe we make a mistake ifwethink that reading “black 
literature” or literature of the ’seventies or literature that deals 
directly “with the issues” will make much difference in students* 
view of the study of literature as a relevant or an irrelevant 
activity. They may help, but they will not solve our problem un- 
less at the same time as teacher^ we manage to tune our harps 
to wave-lengths the students are receiving. 

A few weeks ago as I was going over packets of old corre- 
spondence,! came on four letters from a student whom I taught 
several years agO. T had knowh him better than I knew most stu- 
dents I was teaching that year, for two reasons : at the begin- 
ning of the term he had shown unusual insight and skill in every- 
thing he wrote for me and had therefore attracted my attention; 
and from the middle of the year on I had detected a growing 
disjunction in his styleandevidence of mental struggle in the 
content of his essays. The two often occur together and are not 
uncommon ip I was not greatly disturbed, but 
we did have ten or a dozen talksabout hisi^work during the spring. 

The letters came almost a year later, and they were addressed 
from a hospital for the insane. In one of them, this student told 
me that, shortly before he left college in May, he had come to 
another , of the courses I was teaching to hear me lecture on 
Faulkner’s A si Lay Dying. Now that is a novel which moves me 
deeply every time I read it, but it is also a difficult novel for the 
uninitiated toread$ so Lhad spent the .entire lecture dealing with 
some of its formal properties. The student wrote, **The lecture 
was a chill disappointment to me. Oh, I suppose it was a neces- 
sary lecture.; It was perhaps even a first-rate academic lecture. 
I3ut it was all about the a^ for me at least, the 

art countsbhly as^ That is what I 
fCame 1 

bn that sprihg day, seven years ago, the student’s sense of 
relevance and irrelevance was better than his teacher*s. 
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